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SOME OF THE TISSUE REMEDIES IN DISEASES OF 
| CHILDREN. 


By WILLIAM BOERICKE, M. D. 


The permanent place of the so-called tissue remedies in 
our materia medica can only be determined by applying the 
law of similars to their selection as curative agents. No 
matter how first introduced, be it by the orderly method of 
proving on the healthy, or by discriminating observation on 
the sick, as most of Hahnmann’s great anti-psorics have been, 
or finally, by illustrating some theory like Schuessler’s contri- 
butions—the final relegation of any remedy amongst its peers 
into the homceopathic materia medica depends entirely on 
its usefulness when chosen homceopathically. Schuessler’s 
theory of the tissue remedies is certainly defective, if not 
entirely fallacious, nevertheless, the remedies he has intro- 
duced in support of that theory have developed curative 
powers of the highest order ; and the more thoroughly each 
one is proved, the more reliable and accurate will be the 
indications for their use, and the more speedily will the mere 
pathological indications of Schuessler be displaced. This is 
the goal to be desired, and we trust that carefully conducted 
provings of such important remedies as kali mur., nat. phos., 
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had such abundant clinical verification that it is futile to 


Schuessler’s theory and the twelve remedies he has wisely 


where, as a rule, objective symptoms alone are our guide, 
where of necessity we must generalize more frequently than 


characteristic of childhood’s diseases, hereditary manifesta- 
tions and developmental disorders, offer enticing opportuni- 
ties for employing them on general principles and according 


‘a valuable aid. 


lous and tuberculous tendency predisposes to glandular 


ag we all know, they may be fat and heavy, and with large 
and dimpled limbs, but the bones will be soft and friable 
_ and their fibre weak and flabby. Such children have but 
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kali phos., &c., &c., will be forthcoming. Still, while we 
acknowledge the provings of drugs on the healthy as the only 
reliable method of studying a drug in regard to its useful- 
ness in disease, we must, in justice to past experience, bear 
testimony, that other ways—mere makeshifts to be sure— 
are not wholly to be discarded in the present imperfect 
development of our art. For instance, the pathological 
indications of Schuessler for ferr. phos., kal. mur. and kali 
sulph., for different stages of an inflammatory process, have 


deny their worth. I lay stress upon distinguishing between 


chosen to incorporate that theory. We certainly have a 
right to avail ourselves of the latter without endorsing the 
former, and hence we cannot at all agree with a recent 
writer who blames Dr. Hering for lending his high authority 
to their first introduction to homceopathy. Most of the 
twelve tissue remedies have come to stay—they are poly- 
chrests—notwithstanding their plebean origin as servants to 
a questionable pathological theory. 

Especially useful are they in treating disease in children 


is necessary with our adult patients. Again, the rapid in- 
volvement of a tissue throughout its whole extent that is so 


to general indications. Theoretically this may not be desir- 
able, but practically and for the time being, it is certainly 


Among these twelve remedies, the one for the constitutional 
troubles of childhood is of course calcar. phosp. It is 
especially indicated in the dyspeptic and consequent atrophic 
conditions during dentition, and especially when a scrophu- 


disorders. Such children have a poor constitution, although, 
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little power of-resistance—they readily succumb to disease, 
and surgical operations are more hazardous, slight injuries 
result in serious disorders. Here is the field forcale. phos., 
and it will do all that medicine can accomplish. I give it 
frequently during the teething period im artificially fed child- 
ren as au occasional addition to the milk. . It is my custom 
to have tablets of the 3x trituration, of which I dissolve three 
or four in a bottle of the food, and add thereby a very neces- 
‘sary constituent of the body. If it is remembered how 
necessary the phosphate of lime is to the developing and 
growing organism, how, indeed, its presence is essential to 
the initiation of growth, supplying the first basis for the new 


tissues, promoting cell growth, its importance as a consti- 


tuent of the food becomes evident. This method of ad- 
ministering calc. phos. is of special benefit in weak, scrophu- 
lous subjects, where digestive difficulties aud bowel irritability 
result in mal-nutrition. In older children, after acute 
diseases, administered in the same way, it proves to be areal 
tonic. I think there is an increased activity to be obtained 
at times by giving a constitutional remedy like this with the 
food—it is then that the organism is peculiarly receptive, its 
whole absorbent and glandular system intensely active, and 
therefore offering the best conditions for appropriating the 
remedy. The symptomatic indications are so well known 
that I need not repeat them here. 

Later in life we find calc. phos. an excellent remedy at the 
time of puberty; girls who are anemic and have much head- 
ache, especially on top of the head, are much troubled with 
acne and flatulent dyspepsia, the distress in stomach tem- 
porarily relieved by eating. 

The intestinal symptoms have often been verified. The 
diarrhoea calling for calc. phos. occurs most frequently during 
the teething period; the stools are hot, undigested, sputter- 
ing, offensive; the child shows a craving for indigestible 


things, ham, smoked meat, &c.; the region around the navel 


seems very sore. This condition may develop into a hydro 
cephaloid, for which state calc. phos. becomes an admirable 
nutrition remedy. 


Ferrum phos.—This is in some respects the most important 
of these remedies. I wish to emphasize its remarkable power 
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in all respiratory affections of children. I do not think it 
| well to give it too low, it seems to act best when not given 
i. lower than the sixth potency. If after a cold, we have a dry 
cough, congestion to the chest, oppressed, hurried breathing 
oe and there is a possibility of development of pneumonia or 
bronchitis, the timely administration of this remedy will do 
| all that drugs can do. It generally cures the case alone, 
tt fe though at times bryonia follows well, indeed the two reme- 
F dies seem to be complementary--Bryonia extending ap- 
i parently the curative range of ferrum phos. I have had 
q some satisfactory results of the use of ferr. phos, in nose-bleed 
i of growing children, here again, working harmoniously with 
bryonia. Others report its successful employment in eneu- 
resis, but personally I have no experience with it in this 
| : trying affection. | 

i : Kali mur.— The adaptation of this remedy to many 
catarrhal processes in the later stages is one of the certainties 
in medicine. My experience with it in chronic catarrhal 
| conditions of the middle ear and throat, eustachian swelling, 
: with deafness, although limited yet fully confirms that of our 
| specialists and general practitioners. In ulcerated sore 
| throat, diphtheria and tonsilitis it has gained its greatest 
laurels. 

Kali phos.—One undoubted case of somnambulism was 
readily and permanently cured by a few doses of the sixth 
tf trituration of this remedy. It deserves trial in night terrors 
fj of children as well as in morbid fears and oversensitiveness 
and in the whining, fretfulness and sleeplessness of nervous 
children. | 
; Kali sulph.—In the later stages of catarrhal cough, when 
7 i there is much loose phlegm, great rattling of mucus in chest, 
%) 7 this remedy is to be remembered with antim. tart., ipecac, 
§ etc. Its symptoms are apt to be worse in the heated room. 
2 | Natrum sulph. is unquestionably a valuable remedy in 
: asthma in children. I have entirely cured by means of this 
| remedy several cases that had always had an attack from 
7 any change of weather or gastric.disturbance. Almost in- 
a variably I found a history of eczema (tinea. capitis) in these 
| cases, which would guide to some other of the anti-psoric 
| remedies wlien the action of this seemed to be exhausted. 
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PALLIATIVE MEDICATION IN COUGH. 
By DR. MARTINY or BE.aium. | 


By L. §S. 


(Revue Hom. Belge Dec. 1890.) . 


Palliative medication uses narcotics to calm the cough, and 
one might well ask the question whether it is always advisable 
to calm that cough, which shakes up the sufferer and dis- 
turbes his night’s rest, and as it might increase the con- 
gestion or inflammation, they think these coughing spells 
the very essence of their disease and its removal the chief 
point of treatment, which can be easily done by a narcotic, 
and thus the susceptibility of the nerves of the larynx and 
chest are blunted, but the cause of the cough remains undis- 
turbed, though some temporary, evanescent benefit might 
be claimed by the patient. Let us ask what is the cause of 

a coughing spell? Thereis some obstruction in the respira- 
- tory function, perhaps caused by an affilux of blood to the 
chest and bronchi, with the result of overloading the bronchi 
with mucus secretions, or the cough is a spasmodic effect 
of the organism to remove that which obstructs breathing; 
this cough gives to the chest the power to rid itself of the 
Obstruction, the congestive bronchi secrete more serum 
which dilutes the thick phlegm and this is more easily ex- 
pectorated. Hence such a cough is useful and necessary, 
and to suppress it may cause grave consequences. The 
cough is stopped which favored bronchial secretion and thus 
hastened a return to the normal state, but nothing prevents 
then the congestive state to spread to the bronchioles; it is a 
fact too well known that narcotics diminish the secretions, a 
constant increase of the dose becomes necessary, and in- 
appetancy and oppression of the chest follows. Observe 
one who coughs and you find that the cough is interrupted _ 
by deep inspirations which allow the air to penetrate into 
the finest bronchioles and such pulmonary gymnastics aid 
hematoris, favors circulation and a more free expectoration. 
Deep breathing is acknowledged to be one of the reasons 
why consumptives are sent to high altitudes. To talk in the 
fashion of the day, a free expectoration removes enormous 
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appear, the appetite diminished and the blood shows itself 


accustomed themselves to the use of calming potions, pills or 
advice of the physician, and thus all treatment fails to 


narcotics during the last stage of the disease, and ever then 


stopped under any consideration. Formerly Martiny hated 


physicians to suppress the cough by their narcotics. Re- 
main true to the law, as given by Hahnemann and his disci- 
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quantities of microbes; which otherwise multiply fearfully 
and find more places to invade, that know that pure air and 
oxygen are able to destroy them. Consumptives must cough 
to get well, only thus their cavities can dry up and pulmon- 
ary hemorrhages are rare where the cough is not interfered 
with. Give your patient his much desired narcotic, and the 
dyspneea is thereby increased, the gross cavernous rales re- 


again in the sputa. Let them cough, if they only increase 
thereby in appetite and strength, give them iodide of arsenic 
and phosphate of lime in alternation or any other remedy 
according its indication. The more the patient coughs with 
his serious lesions, which cannot be removed in days or 
weeks, the more his cavities will show a tendency to dry up, 
cicatrization steadily progresses, and with returning appetite 
emaciation ceases, while narcotics rob the patient of his 
digestive powers; proving the old proverb that a consump- 
tive who gains weight, is on the road to get well again. The 
easy physician will give way to the solicitations of his patient, 
who considers the teasing, tormenting cough his chief trouble, 
of which he wants to be relieved, and while you give way to 
their wishes and give narcotics, consumption steadily pro- 
gresses, for the force of reaction is abolished, and they are 
certainly the most undesirable patients, who for a long time 


powders, and they will take them in spite of the prohibitory 
benefit them. Perhaps you may be persuaded to allow 


they hasten only the fatal result. The conscientious physi- 
cian will plainly tell to the patient that his tormenting cough 
is a necessary evil to aid the cure, and that it must not be 


to treat a consumptive, while now he delights to treat such 
patients, as long as they strictly obey his orders, especially 
the one which forbids a narcotic at any time. Jacoud wrote 
a splendid work on the durability of phthisis puimonalis, 
and he also condemns the habitual practice of so many 
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ples and do not swerve therefrom by relying on mere pallia- 
tive treatment, and if you cannot cure, at any rate do not 
injure the possibility of it. ‘‘ Non nocere”” must be your 
device. 


SOME NOTES ON THE PATHOLOGY AND THERA- 
 PEUTIOS OF FEVER. 


By ARTHUR T. SHERMAN, M. D, Searrie, Wasu. 


[Read before the Wash. State Hom. Med. Soc., 1891.] 


I think it is generally admitted that the drug treatment of 
typhoid and other continued fevers is not satisfactory. The 
treatment by drugs chosen homepathically probably does 
not give an average result surpassing the sailed expectant 
treatment in some public institutions. 

There are reasons for the belief that, save in some iso- 
lated cases or stages, the true homceopathic remedies are not 
found. So far as the pathology of these diseases is under- 
stood, there is nothing in their nature that would place them 
leyond the reach of drug action, or even absolute cure; and 
there is less reason to feel content since other diseases, in 
which very similar morbific elements appear, are unmis- 
takably arrested in their course by drug action. For exam- 
ple, diphtheria, puerperal metritis, or intermittent malarial 
fever. The developments of recent years in the domain of 
physiology and pathology are deeply interesting and should 


not be ignored in our search after more efficient therapeutic 
measures. I refer especially to facts well established con- 


cerning the minute organism accompanying the diseased 


condition; the ptomains proceeding from them; the action 


of these poisons, especially on the nerve centers, their de- 
struction in the liver, the parallel action of certain vegetable 
alkaloids like veratrine, etc. 

In this connection reference should be made to those still 


Obscure products and by-products appearing in nutritive . 


material on its way to the cell and in process of elimination. 


The albumoses, choleic, glycocholic and uric acid, though 
best understood, are perhaps but part of a more extended 
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scale for the carbonaceous and phosphatic elements are still 
little explored; then our increased knowledge of the control 
of the central nervous system over protoplasmic changes. 

It has long been well known that muscular action does 
not result in the immediate production of urea, and that 
carbonic acid, heat and force may be set free in the muscle 
during contraction without the consumption of oxygen. If 
you will take pains to grasp this seemingly obscure state- 
ment you will appreciate the necessary inference that heat 
and force already manufactured and stored in the tissues are 
set free by some process of explosion under nervous con- 
trol. Not only is this production and setting free of heat 
within the system regulated by the nervous system, but heat 
dissipation also, and the functional centers have been defi- 
nitely: located in close proximity to the centers of motor and 
vaso-motor action. This is not vague theorizing, but the 
facts are established by accurate scientific research. _ 

As causes of disease I have referred to bacteria and 
ptomaines accompanying processes of decay; to the leuco- 
maines closely allied, but appearing in the disintegration of 
nitrogenous tissue; to pepsine and other unorganized fer- 
ments, and the various forms assumed by the nutritive ma- 
terial on its way to the cell. I have mentioned the wonder- 
ful resemblance between these substances, and the various 
vegetable alkaloids, in their effects on the system, and the 
most important function of the liver, standing, as it dves, 
like a sentinel at the portals of the system, to render these 
poisons inert like by its alchemy. There is good reason to 
believe that this power is shared also by the white blood 
corpuscles and other cells while their vitality is unimpaired. 

Then 1 have called attention to the inhibitory centers of 
the nervous system and their relation to the production and 
elimination of heat. If a needle is passed to the base of 
the brain in the rabbit, and irritation produced at certain 
points, without proportionate tissue change, heat is set free 
- in the tissues sufficient to raise the temperature several de- 
grees. Irritation of adjacent points might so far increase 
heat dissipation, the temperature might materially decline 
even with increased heat production. It is readily seen that 
the clinical thermometer at best only records a disturbance 
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in the normal relation of thermogenesis to thermolysis, or 
heat dissipation, and an abnormally low temperature is not 
to be separated by any broad lines from the condition we 
commonly regard as fever irritation of these heat centers, 


and at the same time of the closely adjacent motor and 


vaso-motor centers by disturbed circulation, reflex action, or 
probably often direct action, of the same poison, explains 
the convulsion often attending a disturbed temperature, or 
the enormous rise of temperature following the epileptic 
seizure, or the hysteric state. We can see, too, how vaso- 
motor paralysis and profuse perspiration may be found with 
the surface temperature above or below normal. Infantile 
convulsions, commonly supposed to be reflex from intestinal 
irritation, are doubtless frequently due to direct action of 
certain poisons that reach the brain when the liver fails to 
do its duty. Recent developments in the physiology of the 


nervous system make clear many other phenomena of dis- 


ease, though I cannot follow out the details too closely. 
The necessities of therapeutics justify us in accepting any 
hint that may be made practical, though we should not at- 
tempt to formulate general laws till a mass of facts accumu- 
lates sufficient to make the deductions clear. It would seem 
that with such facts as I have mentioned, at our command, 
with the disturbing factor traced actually to the doorway of 
the cell, we are almost in a position to bring order out of 
chaos in the application of drugs to disease. 


In Minnesota I was called to see Mr. Nesbit, one of Mr. 


Washburn’s mill hands, and found the following condition: 
Soon after a light lunch of stale cakes profuse diarrhcea ap. 
peared; discharges pale, watery, violent vomiting of large quan- 


tities of water, white, pastv tongue, thirst for draughts of cold . 


water, skin cold and wet with perspiration; intense cramping 


abdominal pains and painful spasm of almost every muscle in. 


the body. As an experiment the attendants lifted him from 
the bed with hands under the feet and occiput. Pulse rapid 
and weak, sublingual temperature at least 1 3-10 subnormal. 
My description does not express the severity of the case. 


Camphor spirits and verat. album first, in drop doses, were 


administered alternately every five minutes with artificial 
heat. This was not the best possible prescription, but the 
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severity of the case gave little time for thought. In about 
ten minuies.the watery contents of the intestines passed off, 
but there seemed to be no further effusion, and relief was 
practically complete in fifteen minutes. I purposely refer to 
this case in connection with the subject of fever. I am 
authorized in supposing an increased heat production in 
connection with the intense muscular action, while dissipa- 
tion was proportionately much greater. 

Some specific poison acting on the heat mechanism of the 
brain also reached the motor and vaso-motor centers, as 
shown by the muscular spasm, the disturbed circulation and 
profuse sweat. Liven the most superficial observer familiar 
with the action of certain vegetable and mineral poison 
— could not fail to be impressed with the close resemblance to 
this train of symptoms. A closer study of the finer shades. 
of drug pathogenesy makes the resemblance still more as- 
tonishing. Itis ashame to the general profession that this 
well known resemblance should be so persistently ignored 
as accidental and unimportant. The fortunate disciple of 
Hahnemann would seize upon it as a providential guide. 
In the case mentioned quite a numerous group of drugs 
come to mind, but a little comparison showed in veratrum 
an exceedingly exact similarity. In three succeeding attacks 
almost equally severe this remedy was administered alone, 
even the artificial heat being omitted, and the relief was 
equally prompt. In the last attack, being sick myself, I 
sent the remedy by messenger, but the result justified the 
confidence placed in it. I do not mean to say such cases are 
isolated; their variety and number is without limit, and 
they bear witness to the value of this method of drug selec- 
tion. 

As for typhoid proper and certain allied fevers, an ex- 
tended observation leads me to suspect that the most efficient 
remedies are not yet discovered. lam inclined to accept 
Gelsemium. As for Baptisia, I have never seen a case in 
which the homceopathic indications seemed to be clear or 
one in which it produced anything like undoubted belief; 
but even with the present vague knowledge of the drug, if a 
parallel train of symptoms should present themselves I 
should expect to see them promptly disappear from its ad- 
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ministration, for I have an increasing and positive confidence 
in the Homceopathic law, and perhaps it is for that reason 
I am not satisfied with the half-way results usually obtained 
in the treatment of this disease. From comparison with 


other diseased conditions I think we are warranted in be-— 


lieving that more efficient remedies will be applied, perhaps 
yet unknown, or perhaps, for instance, allied to that class of 
coal tar derivatives so powerful on their action on the heat 
centers, already so widely and universally administered and 
already so promptly discarded. 


PAIDOLOGY. 


By C. E. GROVE, M. D., SPOKANE, WasH. 


The bureau of Psedology properly embraces not only @ 
study of the diseases of childhood, but also a consideration 
of the characteristics and idiosyncrasies of the healthy child, 
as the word comes from the Greek pais, a child, and lojos, a 
discourse. And, indeed, it is very important to study the 
child in his natural state and become familiar with all his 
movements and efforts 10 express the various conditions of 
his mind and body, for all this helps in diagnosing the case 
and getting at its pathology. There is a meaning in every 
feature of the little one, which, to the initiated, speaks 
more clearly and forcibly than words could. Thus, the 
upper part of the face changes most in brain diseases, as 
contractions of the muscles and wrinkling of the brow, roll- 
ing of the eyeballs, strabismus. 

The middle part of the face is most changed when the 
trouble is located in the chest, in heart and lung troubles. 
Flapping of the alas nasi shows weakness of the respiratory 
organs. 

The lower part of the face especially is changed in 
abdominal troubles, and particularly the mouth and lips. 
The lower jaw falls as a sign of exhaustion. The mouth is 


kept open when there is inability to breathe through the 


hose, especially in syphilis and enlarged tonsils. But a 
child may lie with his mouth open and get breath through 
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the nose, as we sometimes find when lycopodium is indi- 
cated. 

- Besides being of great service in assisting to diagnose the 
disease and to understand the pathology, a close attention 
to the physiognomy often leads us to a proper selection of 
the remedy. For instance, a flapping of the wings of the 
nose leads us to think of lycopodium. Picking and boring 
the nose suggests cina, etc. 

- The character of the cry is important. If a child cries 
for a long time without cessation it is generally from hun- 
ger. A muffled, labored cry indicates catarrh. Hoarse, 
croupy, crowing cry indicates some affection of the larynx. 
In cerebral diseases, as hydrocephalus, meningitis, etc., we 
generally hear a sudden, shrill, shrieking cry, which may 
cease for an hour and then burst out again in the same way, 
especially at night, and for this condition apis is a valuable 
remedy. 

In marasmus and peritonitis we have a wailing, moanful 
cry. Moaning indicates disease of the intestinal canal or 
cerebral compression. A peevish cry, with suppressed 
cough, suggests pneumonia; but if pleurisy exists the cry is 
peculiarly sharp, with sudden checking of respiration, 
which checks the cry. Under three or four months a child 
never cries tears nor secretes saliva. 

The over-anxious mother, accustomed to associate the 
idea of pain with the exercise of the function of crying, 
often becomes alarmed if her new-born pedigree continues 
to cry for any length of time, and inquires with great 
anxiety for the reason even of the most natural cry; but she 
is satisfied if we stop to explain the difference in the child’s 
environment. Before birth the child was constantly living 
in a warm bath, which served (1) to preserve the child, as 
much as possible, from external accidents; (2) to give entire 
freedom to all its movements; (3) to maintain it in a medium 
of uniform temperature; and (4) to preserve the suppleness 
and sensitiveness of the skin. But at birth it is ushered 
into an atmosphere which is generally considerable lower in 
temperature. This makes a painful sensation upon its deli- 
cate and extensive surface of skin. Its little muscles are 
thrown into action, and, as a consequence, its chest becomes 
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expanded, and the air by which it is now surrounded rushes 
into its collapsed lungs, and the cry is instituted. 

Crying is to be looked upon as an exercise of much 
importance to the new-born child: (1). It facilitates the 
passage of blood through the lungs. (2). It serves to fur- 
ther the expansion of the air-cells of the Jungs, thereby 
presenting a larger surface for the action of the atmospheric 
air, which cuts an important figure in the child’s economy— 
as, the due oxygenation of the blood on which depends, to 
a greater or less extent, every healthy function of the sys- 
tem; the unloading of certain materials, the retention of 
which is highly injurious to the system; and thus contribut- 
ing either to the direct or indirect production of animal 
heat. 

Crying is not always an expression of pain; it is intended, 
very often, as an appeal to the tenderness of the mother, for 
hunger, or thirst, or change of posture, for a constrained 
position renders the child not only uncomfortable, but is 
really injurious to it if too long continued, by impeding the 
circulation on the side on which it lies; and the limbs are 
unequally exercised, especially if the mother or nurse has a 
‘‘ favorite side” for the child to rest on. Another purpose 
of crying is to restore the equilibrium between excitement 
and excitability. Even in an adult a good cry often relieves 
the feelings decidedly. 

The new-born child ought to sleep almost constantly; and 
this is a wise provision of nature, since it permits a removal 
of the excitability as soon as it is expended, and much ex- 
citability is required for the various contingencies of diges- 
tion, secretion, and deposition, or growth. 

It is some time before the nerves of hearing appear to be 
affected by sound: hence we see children almost insensible 
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to loud noises even weeks after their birth. This seems to <i 
be a special provision of Providence that the important 4 
state of sleep should not be too easily interrupted. This i 
sense, however, after a time becomes extremely sensitive, > 
and when it is too much indulged, by not permitting the ; 
child to become familiar with it, and that as early as possi-. a 
ble, it occasions much trouble. Over-careful mothers think i 
that sleep should never be abridged or interrupted: they i 
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the child fall asleep in the midst of noise, and never to con- 


_ physiological and pathological functions, and inquiring 


infant from the horribly baneful effects of the old school 
system of active and. heroic medication, as well as from the 


‘spondingly increased the prospects of longevity as well as 
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therefore keep their nurseries so extremely quiet during-the 
sleep of the child that it is constantly awakened in much 
alarm whenever any sudden or unusual noise assails its ear; 
it is aroused by even a light tread upon the floor, and when 
a louder noise is made it awakes almost in convulsions, and 
always in extreme fright and with loud crying. To guard 
against these evils—and they are evils of greater magnitude 
than might at first sight appear, since in many instances 
they have been perpetuated through life—it is best to let 


sign the room to strict silence during the whole of the nap. 
If children be habituated to fall asleep while surrounded by 
noise in the nursery, and not have the noise interrupted by 
design during the continuance of sleep, they will soon sup- 
port any common dégree of it without the least agitation or 
other inconvenience. | 

The profession is coming more and more to appreciate 
the importance and success of preventive medicine. ‘‘ An 
ounce of prevention is better than a pound of cure” is quite 
an ancient adage, but the trouble was they knew very poorly 
how to avail themselves of the ounce of prevention. But — 
by making a thorough study of the needs and inclinations of 
the child, and observing closely the external evidences of its 


carefully into the habits, diet, ete.—in short, by exercising 
a complete supervision of the child’s home, which is a part 
of the family physician’s duty, we, as a school, have put 
ourselves on record as having greatly reduced infant mor- 
tality. In fact, by keeping the delicate organism of the 


often no less harmful effects of the various teas and stuffs of 
the nurse and the neighboring women, and by giving the 
properly indicated Homceopathic remedy, we have not only | 
greatly reduced the rate of infant mortality, but have corre- 


comparative immunity during their lifetime from many at- 
tacks of sickness to which people whose systems have been 
racked with strong medicine fall so easy a prey. 

Yet even in our school there is too strong a tendency to 
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diagnose the pathology and treat that instead of studying 
the cause of the disease. It is easier to form our opinions 
as to the pathological conditions and then prescribe for that 
than it is to study closely for the similimum. Even among 
our otherwise closest prescribers there is a marked lack of 
careful discrimination in the realm of Padology between 
several apparently indicated remedies. ‘The fact that in 
these cases we are compelled to depend entirely on objective 
symptoms, and the further fact that the infant organism is 
so sensitive, and that a few hours’ delay in getting the simil- 
imum is so grave a consideration, that every physician ought 
to be exceedingly solicitous how he prescribes for the 
infant. 


‘To sum up the points of this somewhat general and dis- 
connected paper: 


(1) It is important that the physician be a close observer 


and familiarize himself with all the various manifestations 
of child-life in health as well as in disease, so that all the 
child’s efforts to express himself be weighed and all morbid 
symptoms may be given due consideration; so that, by ex- 
pression of countenance, position, gesture, cry, sleep, and 
what not, we may be led not only to a correct diagnosis, but 
also, and. especially, to the similimum in treatment. (2) 
Crying is not always an expression of pain, but often indi- 
cates hunger, thirst or uncomfortable position. Crying 
serves a useful purpose in the economy of the child in help- 
ing it td become adapted to its changed surroundings, 
especially in starting respiration and the new form of inde- 
pendent circulation. Crying also aids in restoring the 
equilibrium of excitement and excitability. (3) The child 
needs a large amount of sleep, say twenty hours out of 
twenty-four. And it is important to accustom the child to 
fall asleep, and continue to sleep, in the midst of noise dur- 
ing its early weeks, so as to prevent that morbid sensibility 
of the organs of hearing with all its attendant evils, as well 
as the interruptions of the various functions which’ are inci- 
dent to the repeated wakings of the child. (4) It is the 
family physician’s duty to supervise the child’s home; and, 
by paying close attention to his‘ diet, surroundings, ventila- 
tion, habits, etc., many attacks of sickness may be pre- 
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ternational Homceopathic Convention at its last session in 
_Atlantic City was by Dr. Hughes, of England, on the above 


Materia Medica and in the same category the remedies em- 


-bracho, salicyl. ac. and symphytum. 


the requirements for the proving of drugs at the present 
time are far greater than in Hahnemann’s day on account of 


knowledge. As the symptomatology of disease has been 
definitely widened so must that of drugs be. Physical ex- 
amination by every available means must: be brought into 
use; the test tube, the microscope, the sphygmograph, the | 
ophthalmoscope, etc., must all be brought into play and ex- 
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vented. (5) There is a laxity in prescribing for children 
even umong our best physicians which is not seen in other 
departments of medicine, due partly to the difficulty in get- 
ting symptoms and partly to the habit of falling into routine 
practice. This is an error which a careful consideration of 
the subject may help to correct. 


Editorial Notes. 


“Dr. Hughes on the Drug Proving of the Future. 


One of the most interesting papers presented to the In- 


subject. Everything that comes from Dr. Hughes’ pen 
bears tamp of scholarly and critical workmanship, and 
this’ paper like al]l previous ones by this champion of Home- 
athy shows a master mind. Dr. Hughes endeavors to 
answer two questions: What shall we prove and how shall 
we prove? In answer to the first question we have first of 
all the old Hahnemannian stock, much of which might be 
reproved and thereby greatly enrich ovr therapeutic re- 
sources. Then there is the Schuessler addition to our 


ployed by Count Mattei for his secret preparations: Besides 
these three groups the doctor suggests the following as de- 
serving a more thorough proving: aralia, ceanothus, guaco, 
hydrocotyle, lachnantes, naphthalin, prunus spinosa, que- 


In answering the second question, Dr. Hughes shows that 


the progress'in chemical and physiological and pathological 
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tend and dsepen our knowledge of drug action. Again, 
allowance must be made, for what astronomers call the 
‘‘personal equation” in our provers. This seems to us a 
very important point. We are glad to notice that Dr. 
Hughes recommends provings to be made with all doses, in 
single, large, in repeated small, and in infinitesimal doses. 
Only in this way can all the different shades of drug action 
be discovered, and thus utilized in the treatment of acute and 
chronic disease. Certain drugs develop their action more in 
one way than another. Thus the so-called Schuessler reme- 
dies show no special effect in single full doses, but develop 
remarkable symptoms in divided and continued smaller or 
infinitesimal doses. What Dr. Hughes has to say about 
infinitesimals is entirely sound, and considering the icono- 
clastic tendencies of many of our school in this respect, it is 
‘timely and coming from so critical and scientific a man, it 
has especial weight, He advocates provings made with high 
potencies, not to the exclusion of substantive quantities, but 
in addition to these. And he goes on and makes this em- 
phatic statement: ‘‘I do so deliberately on the ground that 
Hahnemann’s dynamization, however baseless the theories 
about it, isa fact; that attenuation when conducted according 
to his methods, does more than simply weaken virulence, 
and that at least in some cases develops energy, and that 
such energy cannot be limited to the therapeutic sphere, but 
may display itself pathogenetically also.” And again, “Tt 
remains that potencies will produce medicinal effects which 
crude drugs cannot excite, and which we of all men, heirs of 
this great discovery of Hahnemann, must not neglect.” 

The paper is very valuable in its suggestions and puts the 
whole question of drug proving upon a strictly scientific basis 
in harmony with the advances in other branches of science. 


The attitude of the Life Insurance Companies of the United 


States toward the Homeopathic profession is both unjust 


and unbusinesslike. Their discrimination in favor of Allo- 


pathic physicians as medical examiners, is a direct insult to © 
the Homeopaths of the country. The American Institute 
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of Homeopathy, the Oldest National Medical Organization 
in America, has done a wise thing in starting a crusade 
against this unfair treatment by the Life Insurance Compa- 
nies, and we believe it the duty of every state society and of 
every journal to take vigorous action in this matter and 
bring it to the notice of every Homeopathic physician in the 
land, and urge it upon them to influence their patrons. By 
concerted action in this line, we shall be able to force a 
recognition of ourselves here as we have done in other fields. 
The Chairman of the Committee on Life Insurance Exami- 
ners of the American Institute of Homceopathy has been in 
personal correspondence with the various Life Insurance 
Companies of the Union. 

_ The replies to his letters have in the main been very unsat- 
isfactory. The Aetna Company of Hartford, Conn., says: 
‘‘We have no intention of discriminating in appointment of. 
Medical Examiners. * * * * * It is not the duty of 
the Company to uphold one or another theory.” As the 
Aetna is one of the leading Life Insurance Companies of the 
World, it seems that we should be satisfied with the state- 
ment of their position in this important matter, but unfortu- 
nately it is an absolute falsehood as is proved by a perusal 
of their blank form No. 56, known as the Medical Examiners 
Blank, which says that to become a medical Examiner for 
the Aetna Company, the physician ‘‘ must be a regular, or 
Old School physician.” 

The Massachusetts Mutual makes the insulting statement 
that ‘‘ We appoint ‘Regular’ physicians only, because they 
are the best educated;” a lie so conspicuous and ridiculous 
that it is best answered by silent contempt. 

These are but two instances among a number that show 
the feeling of certain companies against the Homeopathic 
school of medicine and the sooner they are made to realize 
the strength of the Homeopathic influence in the United 
States, the better it will be for all concerned. If every 
physician or patron of our school would absolutely refuse to 
insure with any company holding views similar to those 
expressed by the Aetna and Massachusetts Mutual, such 
companies would soon be brought down from their perch and 
made to realize that Dr. Jalap is no longer the Poo-bah of 
the medical world. C. L. Tispatz, M. D. 
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Personals. 


Dr. Swayze has returned to Lakeport, Cal. 
Dr. R. H. Curtis spent a few weeks in Santa Barbara. 


Dr. JESUS GONZALES AMESCUA, of Mexico, recently gave the Homawopath 
a call... 


Dr. Minnie C. T. Love has gone East, en route for Europe, we under- 


atand. 


Dr. T. P. Tispaue, of Alameda, is taking a well-earned rest at Lake 
Tahoe. 


Dr. M. E. EDMONDS has spent a few weeks at Lake Tahoe, for rest and 


recreation. 


Dr. HENRY DaAMKROEGER has removed to Modesto, associating himself 
with Dr. J. P. FULLER. 


Dr. Jos. Ruopgs, of San Diego, was married to Miss Josephine F, 
Keenan, April 2nd, 1891. 


Dr. Ina V. STAMBACH, of Santa Barbara, spent a few days in San Fran- 
cisco, enjoying a much needed vacation. 


ANY ONE having a copy of Hilton’s Rest and Pain, can finda purchaser by 
addressing Boericke & Runyon, San Francisco, and stating price. 


Dr. G. E. Davis, Dean of the Hahnemann Hospital College. of San 


Francisco, recently made a tour throughout the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, in the interests of the college. _ 


Wx were much pleased to meet Dr. Alumbaugh, of Vacaville, recently. 
The doctor was laying in a stock of remedies, which showed that homeopathy 
was popular in his town, owing to the doctor’s skill and large experience. 


Clinical Items. 


Ulmus.—Rheumatic pains above the wrists, numbness, 


tingling and formication in feet, and dull soreness where 


gastrocnemius gives off its tendon. 


Natrum phos.—Inside thighs draw, sore ham-strings. 
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Phellandrium is a good palliative in the last stage of con- 


sumption. Everything tastes sweet. Extremely offensive 
expectoration. 


Alumina.—Tensive pain in articulation of jaw, when chew- 
ing or opening the mouth. et 
_ Naja.—Sense of contraction or drawing together between 
organs, especially between heart and left ovary. Mental 
depression—aversion to talking. A kind of angina pectoris, 
acute pain, with loss of breath. 


Thapsia.—Tumors in stomach and liver—cancer of sto- 
mach. Use both plaster and 6th dilution. | 


Magnes. phos. — Vertigo and headache, from optical defects. 


Selections. 


RELATIONS OF NUTRITION TO MENTAL HEALTH 
AND MENTAL DISEASE. 


By SELDON H, TALCOTT, M.D. 


Goethe, the German Shakespeare, once propounded a 
question which may be rendered into English as follows: 
‘‘Why are people so busy, and what are they roaring about? ” 
And he answered his own question by asserting: ‘‘They want 
to feed themselves, to beget children, and to feed them as 


best they can.” 


Nutrition is always a matter of prime importance to the 
existence, development, growth and continuance of the 
human body, and likewise the health and activity of the 
human mind. In embryo, the foetus feeds upon the mother; 
in its primal, separate and independent existence the child 
likewise pastures upon the sacred mounds of motherhood. 
In still later development, the products and inhabitants of 
earth and sea and air are used for man’s general nutrition 
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And when a ripe and sound body has been produced by the 
alchemy of an established evolution, then we observe not 
only the presence, but likewise the supreme activity of that 
which is highest and best in the wonderful works of God, 
namely, the human mind. In early life, food is the chief 
factor in the production of an ample and tense bony system. 
And it is a builder not only of bone, but of ligament, of 
muscle, of sinew, of cellular tissue, of fat, and of an all- 
enveloping derma. And when, by means of the marvelous 
chemistry of nature and the influence of nutrition, you have 
a fully outlined structure, a structure that is sustained by its 
internal framework of bones and ligaments; a structure that 
is moved or restrained by muscles and sinews; a structure 
that is made comely by its shapely padding of fat and its 
smooth covering of skin; a structure that is stirred and con- 
trolled by those electric inotore called nerves, and which is 
animated in its supreme perfection by an immortal spark of 
the infinite; then you have a being that is fitted to dance in 
a ladies’ chamber to the bewitching breathings of an Egyptian 
lute. Now the question arises: What are the relations which 
exist between the function of nutrition and the health and 
activity of the mind, and how may these relations be best 
sustained by the individual? And, again, how may the 
forces of the mind be disturbed and turned from their nor- 
mal courses by the effects of imperfect or malnutrition? 
And, still again, with what manner of nutrition may the ex- 
hausted forces of body and mind be recuperated ? © 

Almost everyone recognizes the fact that the brain is the 
chief and most important organ of the body, because it is 
the seat and the center of mental activities. Almost every- 
one recognizes also the fact that unless the brain is fully and 
properly nourished mental activity weakens and deteriorates. 
The same relationship exists between a healthful supply of 
blood to the brain and a high grade of mental activity that 
exists between a full supply of steam in the boiler and great 
speed of the locomotive. Again, nutrition sustains the same 
relation to the nervous system that the Leyden jar, with its 
imprisoned but all-compelling powers, sustains to the electric 
currents which bear their messages of peace or war in con- 
tinued and active circuits around the world. 
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Nerve exhaustion is the antithesis of a full-charged and 
active nerve power. The nervous system in a state of health 
may be compared to a strong electric force acting upon a 
complete circuit and sustained andimpelled by an abundance 
of imprisoned reserve. While such a condition exists there 
is a capability for active and continued work. But if the 
forces are diverted from their regular lines by outlying wires 
their energies are scattered until the primal circuit is so 
much impaired that action becomes feeble, intermittent and 
uncertain. The condition of so-called ‘‘ nervousness ” is a 
- result of a too free escape of nervous energy through the 
divergent lines of unwise dissipation, and through an inability 
on the part of the function of nutrition to make good the 
wastes which have been too rapidly superinduced. 

The effects of nutrition of various kinds may be seen both 
in nations and in individuals. The Chinaman eats rice, 
drinks tea, warms the cockles of his heart with curry, flavors 
his dinner with the burned souls of rats and birds’ nests, and 
becomes a small, imitative and short-lived, yet industrious 
and peaceful citizen of the Flowery Kingdom. 

The Italian, more luxurious, but less muscular than his 
Roman predecessor, eats his wheat refined and bolted and 
prepared in the form of maccaroni, instead of masticating it 
in the raw state; and from a conquering soldier he has 
degenerated to a lover of ease, of filth, and of hand-organ 
music. 

The German takes kindly-to cabbage and cheese, pretzels 
and beer, and is slow, substantial, meditative, and given to 
complex speculations and philosophical deductions. © 

The Englishman eats beef and bread and drinks beer, and 
under the influence of food and drink and climate he becomes 
both phlegmatic and irascible, both liberty-loving and 
domineering, both philanthropic and crusty. 

The Scotchman eats oatmeal, and believes in 
Calvinism and in the stability of the Grampian hills. Under 
the influence of diet, the Scotchman is strong in body, 
metaphysical in mind and confident in himself. The self- 
satisfaction of a Scotchman under the influence of his selected 
food was happily expressed when an English lord declared 
that in Scotland the men lived on oats, while in England 
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they fed that grain to their horses; and a Scotchman retorted, 


‘¢ Yes, that is true, and where i in the world will you find such 
men and such horses ?” 


The Irishman subsists on potatoes and ‘‘ poteen,” and is 
sanguine in temperament and sanguinary in daily practice. 

The American feeds upon the collected products of every 
clime; and from ocean and river, from rocky hill-top and 
alluvial prairie, from southern slope and northern acclivity, 
he draws his food resources. Especially is the American 
addicted to the use of every variety of stimulating meat, 
whether it be bird or bear, sheep, hog or ox. He also takes 


his food in a concentrated form, using the ‘‘ active principle” 


preparations of grain and vegetables and fruit. The result 
is an activity of the body and a brilliancy of mind which sur- 
pass the developed powers of all other nations on earth. But 
in the wake of this rare and costly development we find 
thousands of hyper-sensitive beings, whose refinement of 
feeling is so extreme that they suffer excruciating agonies if 
they are touched by a breath of unfriendly air, and their 
brains and mind reel before the faintest shadow of earthly 
disappointment. In this rare-ripe throng we find thousands 
of broken, disgruntled, ruined wrecks, the unfortunate 
victims of excess in the use of hyper-stimulating nutriment. 

Concentrated food stimulates the activities of the nervous 
system, of the brain, and the mind; and under the effects of 
such food a larger amount of brain work may be done in a 
given time than by the use of plainer and coarser foods. 

But the use of concentrated and stimulating food, while it 
develops a lofty activity and excessive refinement, results 
finally in the premature wearing out of the nervous forces, 
and causes disintegration, disease and death. Concentrated 
food stimulates and develops the brain, while it shrinks and 


shrivels the stomach, and disturbs the action of the intes- 


tines, the liver, the kidneys, and all excretory organs. 
Stimulating and concentrated diet, while producing active 
effects at first, tends steadily to derangement of the organs 
of digestion and assimilation, and leads almost inevitably to 


malnutrition and to consequent loss of mind and nerve. 


power. The philosophy of all this leads us to reconsider 
and accept the truth embodied in the old adage, * Brery 
man must eat his peck of dirt.” 
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The tendency of the times has been to gratify an ambition 
for intellectual keenness and power. The brain, in its frantic 
efforts to get ahead and keep ahead, has overlooked the in- 
terests of the other members of the human United States, 
and has sought to rob these local communities, which have 
been named the heart, the lungs, the stomach, the liver, the 
bowels and the kidneys of their rights and prerogatives. 
The mind has entertained the conceit that all roads lead to 
the brain, and has acted upon the principle that all must be 
grist that comes to its mill. But the wisdom of local self- 
rights, as well as the wisdom of eternal unity and general 
harmony, must be recognized. The hands can not flourish 
without the arms, nor can the legs make progress without 
the feet, nor can the head maintain its imperial position 
without the aid of the neck and trunk. Human develop- 
ment must be systematic, symmetrical and cosmopolitan in 
order to be successful, and the rights and necessities of each 
organ must be conserved, or a retribution involving the en- 
tire mass will follow. Nutrition, to promote mental health, 
must be general, uniform, regular and appropriate for the 
entire system. There are two classes of individuals whose 
peculiarities in the matter of nutrition render them worthy 
of notice at this time. es 

(1.) We have a classof men who consume large quantities 
of lean and stimulating meats, who drink much coffee, and 
who imbibe more or less wine and stronger stimulants. 
These are the active workers of the great city centers. Many 
of them came originally from the farm, with robust health, 
and, as they believe, with rational habits. They enter with 
consuming activity upon the great projects and achievements 
of life. ‘They build railroads, they dig canals, they spread 
their sails upon every sea of commerce, they buy and sell 
and get gain; they grow rich, they travel, they see the 
sights of every land; they dip their hands in every seething 
caldron of activity and accomplishment, and they often rise 
to sublime heights in the fields of learning and statesman- 
ship and modern invention. They become great lawyers, 
statesmen, inventors, theologians and physicians. But they 
bring upon themselves and upon their posterity dangers 
which are likely to destroy the benefits which, by tireless 
energy, they have attained. 
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(2.) There are individuals, oftentimes the products of the 
preceding class, who are light and dainty eaters, and whose 
food consists of too small quantities of that which has been 
robbed of its natural and necessary dross. Concerning this 
class, Dr. Fothergill says: ‘‘They are quick as lightening, 


acute, sensitive, high-strung, high-minded and quick- 


tempered. They are energetic and industrious. They are 
neat in their attire, intolerant of dirt; the sight of a cob-web 
is agony; their sense is highly strung, and, when suffering 
with migraine, on the stretch it is scarcely exaggeration to 


say that, when lying in their bedroom, they can hear the cat 


walking across the kitchen floor. They complain of palpita- 
tion, and also of an opposite condition of heart failure, which 
differs from syncope in that there is no loss of consciousness. 
Such persons eat sparingly and suffer intensely with neu- 
ralgia. They will take drugs freely, but seem to have an 
antipathy to food. In their ignorance and misery they for- 
get the golden assertion of Romberg, that ‘‘ pain is the 
prayer of a nerve for healthy food.” These small eaters of 
dainty food are intellectually bright and active; ‘‘ they will 
be the soul of a party one day, ending up with a night atthe 
theater, the gayest of the gay. Next day is spent in bed in 
a darkened room, with a raging headache, the brow con- 
tracted with pain, begging to be left alone in their misery, 
the saddest of the sad. At other times they are wakened 
with a sharp headache, which improves as the day goes on, 
and they dine out in the evening with a sense of enjoyment. 
Ardent, enthusiastic, capable of great self-denial, generous 
and kind to others, but forgetful of their own best interests, 
they are a race by themselves. euey have Played an active 
part in many modern movements.” 

Here are two special classes of Americans—the largest 
eaters of stimulating food, and the small eaters of fine, 
stimulating food. One has a heavy, rotund, yet active 


development; the other has a petite, sensitive, finely- strung 
development. 


These are the classes to whom nutrition of a proper sort is 
of prime importance. An appropriate diet for these classes 
should have especial medical attention. In fact the study of 
correct dietetics for brain-workers should become a leading 
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study in every physician’s office and in every medical college 
curriculum. Dietetics and reconstructives will be the lead- 
ing topics of discussion in medical associations, and in 
private and business life, ere another decade has passed. 

Let us now consider some of the articles of diet which 
have proved beneficial to nations and to men, and which are 
likely to promote mental health as well as bodily vigor. 

The philosophers of the olden times satisfied their appe- 
tites with ‘‘ corn, wine and oil,” and they lived long, enjoyed 
reasonable happiness, and retained a brightness of vision 
and a clearness of intellect till after they were 120 years old. 

The Hebrews, both in bondage and freedom, grew into a 
lasting people upon grains, and fish, and vegetables, and 
very carefully selected meats. In the hour of prosperity, 
and in the land of promise and luxury, they remembered 
‘‘the fish which they did eat in Egypt freely, the cucumbers, 
and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlic,” and governed 
themselves accordingly. | | 

Solomon, the wisest, declared: ‘‘ I have eaten my honey- 
comb with my honey; I have drunk my wine with my milk.” 
And his vitality, and benevolence, and greatness of soul were 
manifested by a comprehensive and abiding affection for 700 
wives. | 

The Roman soldier chewed raw wheat as he marched and 
conquered the world. The ancient Athenian grew wise and 
strong in intellect so long as he partook simply of the plain 
diet afforded from the Mediterranean sea, his own hills of 
Greece, and from the pleasant pastures of his-native land. 
Luxuries of living destroyed the inhabitants of the Roman 


The Spaniard, avoiding luxury, grows strong on bread and 
onions. The same may be said of the Englishman and his 
beef, coarse bread and beer; of the Scotchman and his oat- 
meal; of the German and his cabbage and Khine wine or 
beer; of the Indian and his corn; of the Puritan and his 
beans with pork. The Esquimaux eats the fat of the seal and 
walrus, and maintains a serene mental front amid the: bliz- 
zards of the ice-bound North. The inhabitants of the sunny 
South subsist upon the orange, the bread-fruit, the banana, 
and fish from river and sea; and we find in them but slight 
development of mental disorders. 
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Now, if the brain-workers of the world would stop and 
consider their own interests they would acquire the habit of 
living upon a mixed and carefully selected diet. In warm 
weather they would eat fruits like the Southener, rice like 
the Chinaman, bread and onions like the Spaniard, wheat 
like the Roman soldier, and milk like the healthful babe. 
And in winter they would eat corn like the Indian, black 
bread like the London porter, fat like the Esquimaux, oats. 
like the Scotchman, fish and oysters like the denizens of the 
sea, eggs and chickens like the happy Negro; and they 
would take only so much lean and stimulating meats as 
would enable them to perform their mental tasks in an 
earnest and healthful manner. 

Now to those who are already, by unwise habits of eating, 
drinking and working, the victims of nervousness or nerve 
exhaustion, it is proper to suggest these important facts: 
Lean meat stimulates; fat meat relieves nervous erethism; 
vegetables sustain life in a moderate and healthful manner; 
fruit cools and purifies the blood, and aids in making the 
general system pure; grain foods and milk nourish, upbuild 
and recuperate all the life forces. 

By making a wise selection of the various foods which 
come within our reach, we may be able to relieve the un- 
fortunate conditions and tendencies which exist in the brain- 


workers of the present time in this land. We should re- 


member, with Fothergill, and suggest to each other and to 
our patients the propriety of using, for the recharging and 
revivifying of the exhausted nervous system, such articles of 
food as fish and butter, oysters stewed in milk, milk pudding, 


cream with seltzer water, or cream without seltzer water, oil 


emulsions, yolks of eggs and sherry, salads with oil, stewed 


sweet fruit with cream. Nervous people should eat fat food. 


Every irritable and exhausted nerve should, if possible, be 
coated with fat. Fat is to a tender nerve what an air cushion 
is to a tired invalid; it eases jolts wonderfully. With the 
fat should be combined grain foods and vegetables for 
strength, and fruits to keep up a healthful and judicious con- 
sistency of the blood. 

All foods should be garnished: with the oil of good. nature, 
since anger and irritability tend to the production of indi- 
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gestion; and the rational brain-worker will avoid the gall-and 
wormwood of ill-temper, even as the devil shuns holy water. 
It is wise to remember that ‘‘a merry heart doeth good like 
medicine.” 

With regard to nutrition in the treatment of the insane, 
our experience has demonstrated its incalculable import- 
ance. It is thought by some that Dr. Hahnemann’s success 
in the treatment of the sick was due, to a considerable 
extent, to the extreme care with which he watched and 
directed the diet of his patients. 

We find that an abundance of appropriate food is a prime 
necessity in the treatment and cure of the insane. Almost 
every mental invalid is at the outset a victim of impaired 
nutrition and of bodily waste, as well as mental weakness. 
Therefore, our first aim in the cure of such patients is to 
effect a bodily gain by means of suitable nutrition and the 
indicated homeopathic remedy. Without the proper remedy, 
the work of assimilation can not be easily inaugurated, and 
without suitable nutrition the action of a remedy is weak and 
uncertain. 

As an illustration of rapid gain by means of abundant 
nutrition, we present, very briefly, the following case: 

No. 747 was admitted to the Middletown Asylum December 
3, 1879. The case was one of melancholia, and the record 
states that in May, 1877, she commenced to go to church 
every morning, and then suddenly stopped, and since that 
time she has not spoken to any one, and has done no work 
for the past two and a half years. When brought to the asy- 
lum, the change of scene and surroundings seemed tempo- 
rarily to act as a stimulus and she conversed quite pleasantly 
for a short time; then she relapsed into a suNen and appar- 
ently stupid condition. At last she refused to eat. Conse- 
quently, for about one year she was fed on milk and beef tea 
with a tube, three times aday. In spite of all the liquid 
food that could be pumped in, the patient lost flesh until, on 
April 6th, 1877, she weighed but sixty-four pounds. On 
that date she began to talk, called for food, and from that 
time on she ate large quantities of milk, bread, rice, baked 
- potatoes, eggs, and such other food as her appetite seemed 
to crave. This patient had an enormous appetite, and, as 
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the food she took seemed to agree with her perfectly, we 
made her diet very liberal. She would eat from five to seven 
pounds of bread a day, and drank three qnarts of milk, and 
other articles of food she took in the same proportions. In 
one month she gained forty-seven pounds.. On the 6th of 
April, 1881, she weighed sixty-four pounds; and on the 20th 
of June, when discharged as recovered both in mind and 
body, she weighed one hundred and forty-four and one-half 
pounds, a gain of eighty and one-half pounds. She more 
than doubled her weight in two months and fourteen days. 
The patient has remained sound and healthy for the past 
seven years. 


In almost every case of recovery from insanity, the patient 


to this rule are cases of recurrent mania. Such cases do 
not lose much during the attack, and do not gain much when 
they recover. 

The insane who are recovering should use , large quantities 
of milk, plenty of beef tea, toasted bread, baked potatoes, 
eggs, fat bacon, green vegetables such as lettuce and onions, 
fish, oysters, wheat, oats and rice, and such other articles as. 
the patient seems to crave. 

In pushing nutrition to its very utmost in thee cure of the 
insane, care must be taken, while the patient gains in flesh, 
to afford enough mental stimulus, by diversion and careful 
attention to the rules of mental hygiene, to prevent the 
patient from passing into the dull and listless apathy of 
dementia. | 

A long experience and a careful observation have con- 
vinced us of the necessity for an abundant and appropriate 
nourishment of the body in order to provoke anew the 
mental activities which have been disturbed or impaired by 
insanity. 

In the early arintpartar of that land which has been justly 
styled ‘‘the mother of presidents,” the letters ‘“‘F. F. V.” 
were symbolic of the first families of Virginia. In that 
Arcadian land of health and happiness to which we all 


nated by the same letters as those which symbolize the old; 

but the letters will have a new significance: The-¥.I V.’s 
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is found to have gained in bodily weight. The exceptions 


aspire, there will be a new aristocracy which may be desig- 
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was admitted to the Westborough Insane Hospital, April 


-smaller one above it on the scalp, and there were nodes on 


- bare bone surrounded by an inflamed, livid and suppurating 


ing to the hospital, said that they began in the summer of 
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of the rising future will be the apostles, the disciples and 
the advocates of fat, fun and virility. Under the new regime 
development will be more sure, strength of body and mind 
will be more lasting, and premature decay will be among the 
things of the past. Human life will be prolonged, human 
usefulness will be enlarged, and the intellectual powers of 
our race will rise to grander and nobler proportions. When 
these things come to pass by the acceptance and use of suit- 
able nutrition for the brain-working masses then there will 
be an almost universal ‘‘survival of the fittest;” then intel- 
iectual giants will be less rare than now, and the wonder 
excited by the presence of a few mental prodiges will sub- 
side. Then intellectual strength and vigor will become so 
common, and the cause for such strength will be so apparent, 
that Cassius will no longer ask: 


‘‘ Upon what meat does this our Casar feed, 
That he is grown so great?” 


_ NITRIC ACID IN ACUTE MANIA AND SYPHILIS. 
By GEORGE S. ADAMS, M. D., WestBoroveu INSANE HosPITAL. 


The patient whose history and treatment I present to you, 


21, 1889. She was a single women, fifty years of age, and a 
domestic. ‘Two previous attacks of mania, the last five years 
ago, had left her apparently well till two weeks before ad- 
mission. She was fairly well nourished, though the muscles 
were soft and flabby, but there was a large, irregular ulcer 
two and one-half inches across, on the upper forehead, a 


both tibia. The ulcer on the forehead had destroyed all 
the tissues down to the outer table of the skull, leaving the 


border. The ulcer on the head, though much smaller, was 
deeper, having entirely destroyed the outer table of the 
skull. These ulcers were not of recent origin. The homao- 
pathic physician under whose care she had been before com- 


1889. First a swelling appeared on the forehead with severe 
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pain, and it was followed by a breaking down of the tissues 
to the extent justnoted. He further said that good authority 
in Boston had diagnosed the lesion as cancerous, but the 
remedy that seemed of benefit to the ulcers was kali jod. 
_ Careful microscopic examinations at the hospital of the 
discharges failed to show any cells characteristic of such 
growths. When admitted, she slept none, but babbled con- 
stantly all night. She also had hallucinations of hearing, 
and would talk, sing and shout to the imaginary persons 
about her, day and night. She refused to eat, and thought 
that her food was poisoned. Her language was incoherent, 
and often obscene and profane. She was never violent, but 
easily provoked to use abusive epithets. The hallucinations, 
the restlessness, and the disposition to swear were well 
covered by nitric acid. The destructive ulcerations are very 
characteristic of this drug, and clinical experience with it 
at the hospital in cases of acute mania with syphilis, result- 
ed so favorably that nitric acid ix dil. was decided upon. 
The first proscription was made April 29th. In a week 
she was sleeping about two hours at night, and she was eat- 
ing fairly well. In another week, there were lucid intervals 
of a minute or two at a time, and the borders of the ulcers 
looked better. I may say here that the local treatment of 
the ulcers was the same as before coming to the hospital, 
daily thorough cleansing with warm water and dry dressing 
of powdered boric acid. By May 26th her condition seemed 
to be at a standstill, and I changed the treatment to aurum 
3x dil., but soon found I had made amistake, forina 
few days the ulcers were inflamed, and the patient again 
more excited, so June Ist she returned to the use of nitric 
acid ix dil., as before. 
Ina ool improvement was again seen, and from this time 
continued without interruption to complete mental recovery. 
With the mental change the physical also became better. In 
two weeks more the ulcers had a healthy appearance, and ae. 
were appreciably smaller. By the middle of July the smaller 
ulcer had become entirely cicatrized, and the larger much 
reduced in size. She was now entirely rational, but still 
emotionally weak, easily moved to laughter or tears. She 
continued to take the medicine until Aug. 5th. She remained 
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‘in the Hospital till Sept. 10th, when she was discharged as 
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recovered. 

As a further evidence of her recovery, I have a letter from 
her physician dated Nov. 10th, two months after her dis- 
charge, in which he states that she continues mentally well. 
—New Hngland Med. Gazetie. 


THE Errect oF Icep TrEa.—Dr. G. W. Barr writes, in the 
Therapeutic Gazette, that iced tea has none of the physiologi- 
cal action of theine if it is kept ice-cold for a short time. 
He says that he has known a man of nervous temperament, 
who is kept awake all night by a single cup of tea, to drink 
a half-gallon of iced tea during the evening and sleep sound- 
ly at his usual time of retiring. Others, made very ‘‘nervous” 
by hot tea, have been able to drink large quantities of iced 
tea with no appreciable effect. If the tea-grounds are allow- 
ed to remain in the liquid, the iced tea is usually kept lon 
enough before drinking to dissolve more tannin than is beni 
in hot tea; hence the tea should be strained as soon as 
removed from the fire. | 


It was remarked by Saint Basilius that children ran less 
risk in their earlier years, if on a spare diet—and, us physi- 
cians, we well know that children who have not been on a 
flesh diet, and living sparely, are not as liable to sickness, 
especially enjoying a certain immunity from canvulsive dis- 
eases, and making a more rapid recovery when sick, than 
children who live grossly and on flesh diet. As to adults and 
old age, Sir Henry Thompson truly observes that the typical 
man of eighty or ninety is lean and spare, and lives ona 
slender diet, ‘‘S1 homo parum edit et parum bibit, nullum morbun 
hoc inducit,” observed Hippocrates. ‘‘ Eat little and labor if 
you wish to be well,” remarks Artistotle. Galen believed 
that by dieting and fasting, diseases are avoided ; that the 
delicate could be made to reach old age, and that health de- 
pended upon a spare diet.— Dietetic Gazette. | 


For Loca, AN&STHESIA—At a Philadelphia Hospital, local 
ansesthesia for minor operations is obtained by combining 
ten parts of chloroform, fifteen of ether, and one part of 
menthol, and using the mixture in a-hand atomizer. At one 
minute's application of the spray such a degree of anzsthe- 
sia is produced that incisions can be made for the removal 


of growths, opening a felon or an abcess, without causing 
pain,— Dietetic Gazette. 
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